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APPENDIX 


F 


BEHIND THE SCENES WITH 
DEBUG 


his appendix uses DEBUG, a DOS and Windows 9x editor, to view and 

manipulate the components of the file system on floppy disks and hard drives, 
including the FAT, the directories, the boot record, and files. Many good data 
recovery software products are available today that can recover data automatically, 
and you don’t have to understand exactly what is going on behind the scenes to 
use them. If you do want a more hands-on sense of the process, however, this 
appendix describes how to interpret whats written on the disk, how a disk 
becomes damaged, and a manual method of data recovery that gives you the most 
control over what is happening. This approach is not always the best or fastest way 
to recover lost data, but it is certainly the most reliable. 


The reasons for using the not-too-user-friendly DOS and Windows 9x 
DEBUG utility are (1) everyone who has DOS or Windows 9x on his or her 
computer has DEBUG, and (2) with DEBUG, you can see and learn at the 
“grass roots” level what is written on a disk. Learning about data recovery using 
DEBUG provides the strong technical insight that you need to use more user- 
friendly utility software, such as Nuts & Bolts, Norton, and Lost & Found, and 
to be confident that you understand how it works. The better you understand 
how data is constructed on the disk and exactly what problems can arise, the 
better your chances of recovering lost or damaged data. 
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INTRODUCING THE DEBUG UTILITY 


The DOS and Windows 9x DEBUG utility is a tool that displays for you the hex values of 
the contents of memory or anything written to a floppy disk or hard drive including the 
FAT, directories, boot record, data, and so on. This information appears exactly as it is writ- 
ten to the drive. 


Using DEBUG is not difficult if you grasp one concept: DEBUG is an editor. It is just like 
any other editor except that it displays and works with hex values rather than filenames or 
numbers or other familiar terminology. For instance, when you use Notepad to open a file 
and edit it, these events occur: The file is “opened” by copying it from the hard drive or disk 
into memory. Notepad, an ASCII editor, displays the contents of memory to you in ASCII 
form and allows you to edit what is in memory. When you “save” the file, Notepad copies the 
contents of memory back to the floppy disk or hard drive. DEBUG performs similar func- 
tions only in hexadecimal, but the commands are written differently. DEBUG works beyond 
the concept of a file, looking directly at the bits stored in sectors on the hard drive, convert- 
ing them to hex before displaying them. DEBUG “opens” a sector by copying the sector from 
the disk or hard drive into memory and then displaying the contents of memory. You must 
tell DEBUG which sector to read from the drive and which memory addresses to copy the 
sector into. You can display and edit the contents of these memory addresses and then com- 
mand DEBUG to copy the contents of memory back to the drive, which is similar to the 
“save” concept in Notepad. 


The advantages of using DEBUG are that (1) you circumvent the limitation placed on you 
by the OS and software applications, which only let you view files; with DEBUG, you can 
look at any sector on the hard drive or disk regardless of its function, and (2) by viewing crit- 
ical sectors that are used to organize the data on a hard drive, you gain knowledge invaluable 
to you when using Nuts & Bolts or Norton Utilities to recover the data on a damaged hard 
drive or floppy disk. 


Table F-1 compares the functions of Notepad and DEBUG to further help you become 
comfortable with this interesting tool. 


Using DEBUG 


To use DEBUG you need to understand the hexadecimal number system and how memory 
is addressed in microcomputers by using the segment address followed by a colon and the off- 
set. Appendix D covers these topics. If you have not already done so, read that appendix before 
proceeding. Follow these steps: 


To begin, shut down, power off your computer, then power on your computer with only 
the essential software loaded, so that memory is relatively free and easily identified as unused. 
This makes it easier to find some unused part of memory to use as a “scratch pad” as you 
work. The easiest way to boot with only essential software loaded is to boot from a floppy disk. 


When you boot from a floppy disk, you will be at an A prompt. Go to the C prompt by 
typing C: 


Table F-1 
Notepad Function 


Open a file. (Use the 
File, Open command.) 


Introducing the DEBUG Utility 


Notepad and DEBUG are both editors 


DEBUG Function 


Copy a sector from disk 
to specified memory 
addresses. (Use the L or 
Load command.) 


Description of Functions 


Gives you a “snapshot” of data written 
on a disk 


Display contents of file 
now stored in memory. 
(Notepad does this 
automatically.) 


Display the contents of 
the memory addresses 
above. (Use the D or 
Dump command.) 


Displays contents of memory 


Edit a file. 


Change the contents of 
memory. (Use the E or 
Enter command.) 


Changes the data displayed that is 
stored in memory, but does not change 
the data on the disk 


Save or close a file. 
(Use the File, Save or 
File, Close command.) 


Write the contents of 
memory back to the 
disk. (Use the W or 
Write command.) 


Writes data from memory to disk 


Exit the Notepad editor. 
(Use the File, 
Exit, command.) 


Exit the DEBUG editor. 
(Use the Q or 
Quit command.) 


Exits the editor 


Execute DEBUG. The DEBUG program should be stored in the \DOS directory of your 
hard drive for DOS, and in the \WINDOWS\COMMAND directory for Windows 9x. 
(Later, to exit DEBUG, type Q to quit.) The paths should be: 


\ DOS \DEBUG 
or 
WINDOWS \ COMMAND \ DEBUG 


Next, look for an area of memory where you can store whatever it is you will be examining. 
Suppose you plan to examine the boot record of the floppy disk that you booted from. You 
know that the boot record is one sector long, which is 512 bytes. Therefore, you need 512 bytes 
of unused memory to store the boot record. Use the DUMP command to search for an unused 
area of memory. Near the top of conventional memory is a good place to look for some empty 
area to use as a “scratch pad.” Try the memory location 5000:0. If you find data there, keep 
looking until you find an empty area of memory. Enter this dump command: 


-d5000:0 


You should now see 128 bytes of memory beginning with the location 5000:0.When you 
press d followed by no parameters, DEBUG gives you the contents of the next 128 bytes of 
memory. In Figure F-1, you see that memory is clean (i.e., filled with zeroes and containing 
no data) from 5000:0000 through 5000:00FE That equals 256 bytes. Because a sector on a 
34-inch high-density disk is 512 bytes, issue the DUMP command twice more to make sure 
that a total of 512 bytes of memory is unused: 

-d 

-d 
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You now know that copying the boot record into this area of memory will not overwrite 
something important. If your dump displays data in memory at this location, try some other 
area until you find 512 free bytes. 


MS-DOS Prompt 


=\>debug 


89-i 
A AA- 


Figure F-4 Empty area of memory from 5000:0 through 5000:00FF (two dump 
commands) 


Next we examine the boot record of a floppy disk. You could examine the boot record of 
a logical drive on a hard drive using the same basic approach. 


THE BooT RECORD 


This section uses DEBUG to examine a good boot record of a floppy disk and then repair 
a corrupted one. Recall from Chapter 5 that a 34-inch floppy disk has 512 bytes in each 
allocation unit or cluster, which means there is one sector in each cluster. Also, there are 
2,847 clusters or sectors on the disk. 


To examine the boot record, first execute DEBUG and then load the boot record into an 
unused area of memory. Use this command: 


-L5000:0 0 0 1 
The command line is interpreted as follows: 


L5000:0 Load into the area of memory beginning at location 5000:0. 


0 Load from the disk in drive A (drive B is 1, and drive C is 2). 
0 Begin with sector 0. 
1 Load 1 sector. 


Look at the contents of memory using the DUMP command: 
-d5000:0 


Follow this with three more d commands to see the entire 512-byte sector. Figure F-2 shows 
the first 128 bytes of the boot record of a 34-inch disk formatted with DOS. Figure F-3 shows 
the beginning of the boot record for the same size disk formatted with Windows 95, for com- 
parison. On the diskette, when more than one byte is used to express a number, the least sig- 
nificant byte is written first, which is the reverse of the way we normally write a value. Values 
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shown on the right side of these two figures are written with the most significant byte first, 
followed by the least significant byte. For example, the first value at the top of Figure F-2, bytes 
per sector, is written on the diskette as 00 02.To write the hex value, reverse the bytes, which 
gives 0200h as the number of bytes per sector. Note that most of the data on the right side of 
the screen cannot be interpreted by the editor. This section is converting the contents of mem- 
ory in hex numbers to their ASCII representation, as described in Appendix C; most of this 
data is not ASCII code and, therefore, makes no sense when converted to ASCII. 


Bytes per sector 
(0200h = 512) 


MS-DOS Prompt Sectors 
:\>debug per cluster 


EB 
@2 IBI B e 
ag 9 E9-18 E 41 4E 44 AND Sectors per track 
Ga 7C 16 07-BB 78 0 36 A (0012h = 18) 
ØB @@-FC F3 Gi oe -E. 
4D F9-89 47 
sil Number of 


logical sectors 
(OB40h = 2880) 


Number of root 
directory entries 
(OOEOh = 224) 


Figure F-2 The first 128 bytes of the boot record of a 34-inch floppy disk formatted 


with DOS 
Sectors per cluster 
Number of root 
= MSDOS Prompt ME| | directory entries 
Cisaas:0°0 o 1 (OOEOh = 224 ) 
aa tS] 


EB 98 28 4E 44 29 31-49 48 43 [60 62][01] 01 oo 
62 [Eo_@al[4e_ ob] Fa a9 @o-fi2 oo)o2 poon oo oo 
O 66 HU BUTE HA 29 2E-BD 18 4E|4F 26 4E 41 
4D 45 20 20/26 20 46 41-54/31 32 26 26 20 F D 
FA 33 C9? 8E|Di BC FC 7B-16 [07 BD 78 BƏ CS 76 BA 
406 : 005 1E 56 16 SS|BF 22 @5 89-7E/@@ 89 4E @2 Bi ØB FC 
5000:006Ø F3 A4 G6 1F|BD BA 7C C6-45/FE ØF 8B 46 18 88 45 
5000:0070 F? FB 38 66/24 7C 44 CD-13]72 3C 8A 46 10 98 F? 


Bytes per sector 
(0200h = 512) 


Sectors per track 
(0012h = 18) 


Number of 
logical sectors 


| | (8400 = 2880) 


Figure F-3 The first 128 bytes of the boot record of a 3*4-inch floppy disk formatted 
with Windows 95 
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The figure labels highlight some interesting entries at the beginning of the record. Table 6-4 of 
Chapter 6 shows the complete record layout for the boot record. The medium descriptor byte 
tells DOS what type of disk this is. The values of this descriptor byte are shown in Table 6-5 
of Chapter 6. 


The program code that loads DOS starts at location 5000:0200. In the last 128 bytes of the 
record shown in Figure F-4, you can see that the message that prints if this program does 
not find the hidden files that it needs to load DOS is as follows: 


Non-System disk or disk error..Replace and press any key 
when ready... 


At the bottom of the record are the names of the files that it is searching for, in this case 
IO.SYS and MSDOS.SYS. Continue to use the DUMP command until you can see all of 
these entries. Figure F-5 shows a similar presentation of this message for a Windows 95 disk. 


MS-DOS Prompt 


DOS is looking 
for IO.SYS 


DOS is looking 
for MSDOS.SYS 


Figure F-4 “Non-system disk" message for a DOS disk 


MS-DOS Prompt 


Invalid sy 


“IZo error, Rep Win 95 looking 
lace the disk 
2 f ; 
—4 or IO.SYS 
JMSDOS SYS. 
WINBOOT SYS 
Win 95 looking 


for MSDOS.SYS 


Win 95 looking 
for WINBOOT.SYS 


Figure F-5 “Invalid system disk" message for a Windows 95 disk 
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To repair a damaged boot record using DEBUG, follow this procedure: 
a Find or make a disk of the same size and density as the damaged disk. 
a Using the procedure above, load this good boot record into memory. 


a Copy the good boot record from memory to the damaged disk, using this 
command: 


-W5000:0 0 0 1 
The command line is interpreted as: 


W5000:0 Write beginning with the data located at memory address 5000:0. 


0 Write to drive A (B = 1 and C = 2). PO 
0 Write to sector 0. 
1 Fill one sector. 


THE FILE ALLOCATION TABLE (FAT) 


After the boot record, the next file system component on a disk or drive is the FAT. This 
section explains how a 16-bit FAT on a hard drive actually appears by viewing the FAT with 
DEBUG. First look at Figure F-6, where a FAT is shown that contains two files. Figure F-7 
shows the same information as a screenshot of the beginning of a 16-bit FAT for a hard drive 
created using DEBUG. Compare the two figures as you read this section and notice precisely 
what the FAT looks like to the OS. The memory dump displayed in Figure F-7 was created 
using the DEBUG utility with these commands: 


Cluster number 


Cluster contents 


Figure F-6 FAT showing two files 
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Command Description 


C:\>DEBUG Execute DOS DEBUG. 


-L9000:0 2 1 1 From drive 2 (drive C), beginning with sector 1 and reading 1 sector, 
load contents into memory addresses beginning with 9000:0 (Or 
substitute another area of memory if this area is used). 


—D9000:0 Dump to screen the contents of memory beginning at 9000:0. 


First sector 
of first FAT 


First cluster entry 


for first file 
C:\>DEBUG 


-L9000:6 2 (1) 

-D3000:0 EF 
3000:0000 (FƏ 00-05 00 06 00 07 00 08 00 End of first file 
3000:0010 00 OE 00 OF 00 10 00 

3000:0020 


End of 
second file 


9000 : 0030 
9000 : 0040 
9600 : 6050 
9000 : 0060 
9000 : 0070 
-D 


io 
wot» 


9000:0080 A P š 
3000:0090 J.. L.M. Fill characters that 
peepee on mark beginning of 
9000 : GOCO -b.c.d.e. 
9000 : 0ODO i.j.k.1l.m. FAT 
9000 : OOEO wu. 
9000 : OOFO 00 80 00 afa 
Medium 
descriptor byte 


Figure F-7 Beginning of a 16-bit FAT on a hard drive 


Here is what the data in the dump means. The first byte in Figure F-7 is F8, the byte that 
identifies what medium is used—in this case, a hard drive. The next three bytes are FF FF 
FE which indicate the beginning of the FAT. Each of the following entries in the FAT uses 
two bytes. The next few bytes describe the location of the first file on the disk, which begins 
at cluster 2. The entry for cluster 2 is 03 00. Because the contents of memory are written 
from right to left, you must reverse the order of the two bytes to read the cluster number. 
Thus, you read the 03 00 entry as 00 03, which means that the next cluster used by this file 
is cluster 3. The file occupies 17 clusters, ending at cluster 12h with FF FE which indicates 
the end of the file. The clusters used, then, are numbered 2 through 12 (hex) or 2 through 
18 (decimal). This file occupies 2,048 bytes/cluster X 17 clusters, or 34,816 bytes of disk 
space. In a later section, we will look at the file’s entries in the root directory. 


In Figure F-7 the next file begins at cluster 13h and continues through cluster 25h. A quick 
count shows that this second file occupies 19 clusters, which equal 2,048 bytes/cluster X 19 clus- 
ters, or 38,912 bytes of disk space. 


The FAT begins at sector 1. This particular hard drive’s logical geometry is 1,024 cylinders, 
17 sectors per track, and 12 heads. (To find out how many cylinders, sectors per track, and 
heads your hard drive has, so that you can make similar calculations, see your CMOS setup.) 
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How many individual sectors and how many clusters are there, and how long is the FAT in 
the example discussed here? You calculate as follows: 


1,024 tracks X 17 sectors/track x 12 heads = 208,896 sectors 
208,896 sectors / 4 sectors per cluster = 52,224 clusters 


This hard drive can accommodate only 52,224 files and subdirectories, which equals the total 
number of clusters. Each cluster has a 2-byte entry in the FAT, making the size of the FAT 
as follows: 


52,224 FAT entries X 2 bytes/FAT entry = 104,448 bytes 

104,448 bytes / 512 bytes per sector = 204 sectors 

A hard drive keeps two copies of the FAT, just as disks do, so you can expect the second copy 
of the FAT to begin at sector 205. Use DEBUG to verify your calculation for your machine. 
To use the Load command in DEBUG, you must convert 205 to hex, which is CDh. You 
can use these commands to display the second copy of the FAT, shown in Figure F-8. 


C:\>DEBUG-L9000:0 2 CD 1 


First sector of 
second FAT 


C:\>debug 
-19000:0 2 Ea) 1 
-d9000:0 

9000 : 0000 


End of first file 


9000:0010 
9000:0020 
9000 : 0030 
39000 : 0040 
3000 : 0050 Seia B 
9000 : 0060 3 -8. 
9000:0070 |39 00|3A OO 3B OO 3C 00-3D OO FF FF 3F 00 FF FF rëi = Fire 


End of 
second file 


Fill characters that 
mark beginning 
of FAT 


Medium 
descriptor 


Figure F-8 Second copy of FAT 
Execute DEBUG. Load into memory beginning with memory address 9000:0 the contents 
of disk 2 (drive C) beginning with sector CDh and continuing for 1 sector. 

-D9000:0 


Dump the contents of memory beginning with 9000:0. 


How a Floppy Disk FAT is Written and Used 


This section is designed to help you understand how the FAT is written to a floppy disk and 
how it is used. This will allow you to better use Norton Disk Editor or similar editors to 
recover data from a disk and ultimately from a hard drive. The discussion below uses DEBUG 
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as a tool to demonstrate what these editors are really doing. The discussion first takes a look 
at some healthy FATs. 


Figure F-9 shows a FAT of a Windows 98 freshly formatted disk that does not contain sys- 
tem files; this is the emptiest FAT possible. The same results can be obtained using DOS to 
format the disk. 


MS-DOS Prompt : 
Fill characters that 


mark beginning of 


sate bus 


FAT 

ð aa 

6 86 

a 8B 

ð 88 
Medium 
descriptor byte 


Figure F-9 Empty 12-bit FAT on a floppy disk 


The FAT in Figure F-9 can be produced using this procedure: 
1. Format a 3%-inch high-density floppy disk using Windows 9x Explorer. 


2. Load the first copy of the FAT into an empty area of memory, using the following 
command substituting a different area of memory as necessary: 


C: \>\WINDOWS \ COMMAND \ DEBUG 
-L5000:0 0 11 


An explanation of the command line is as follows: 


L5000:0 Load data into memory addresses beginning at 5000:0. 


0 Load from the disk in Drive A (A = 0,B = 1, C = 2). 
1 Begin the load with sector 1. 
1 Load one sector. 


Remember that the boot record is located at sector 0, and the FAT begins at sector 1. 
Looking at Figure F-9, you see that the first byte is the medium descriptor byte, which tells 
DOS what kind of disk is being used. The next two bytes are called fill characters and are 
always FF FF for a 12-bit FAT, and FF FF FF for a 16-bit FAT. The rest of the FAT is empty. 


Next WordPad is used to create a file on this disk and save the file as a DOS text file using 
the choices given in the WordPad Save As command. Name the file MYFILE.TXT and put 
in it the five characters “HAPPY”. Figure F-10 shows the result of the DOS DIR command 
and the newly dumped FAT. Note first in Figure F-10 the difference between the number of 
free bytes on the disk and the number of free bytes before you created the five-character file: 


1,457,664 bytes — 1,457,152 bytes = 512 bytes 
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5 MS-DOS Prompt - DEBUG 


a aaee esl) A 


Microsoft(R) Windows 95 
(CiCopyright Microsoft Corp 1981-1995. 


CiNodir a: 


Volume in drive A has no label 
Volume Serial pbunber is 10E8-0C42 
Directory of A: 


MVFILE TXT 5 06-21-97 91283 MyFile. THT 
Fi lets} es + 
1,457,152 butes free Fill 

characters 

[Fo [FF FF 
Medium 

68 60 69 Jo 66 68 60 O0-00 OO HA DA HA HA Oo Oo i i 

60 oğ ğa 66 BO GG G6 BB-G0 Bo OO Oo ği Sori descriptor byte 


Figure F-10 Directory of disk showing MYFILE.TXT followed by a DEBUG dump 
displaying FAT with five-character file 


The five-character or five-byte file took up 512 bytes of disk space! Disk space is wasted 
because one file allocation unit or one cluster on this disk equals 512 bytes. Compare the FAT 
in Figure F-10 with the one in Figure F-9. Note that two bytes are now altered, and read 


FF OF 
Before you begin interpreting these two bytes, four facts need to be pointed out: 


a All floppy disks have 12-bit FATs, and each entry in the table is 12 bits long. 
These 12 bits equal 1.5 bytes. 


a Entries in a FAT are written in reverse order. In other words, if you label two 
bytes 1 and 2 in the FAT, you read the bytes as 2 and 1 when reading the FAT 
entry. In Figure F-10, you read the second byte first, so the bytes are read OF FE 


m The end of a file in the FAT is written as all 12 bits filled with 1s. This record (1111 
1111 1111) is converted to FFF in hex, which is what you see in the FAT entry. 


a Clusters are numbered in the FAT beginning with cluster 2. Cluster 2 in a FAT 
entry is really not physically the second cluster on the disk, because the boot 
record, the two copies of the FAT, and the directory table all come before the 
data files. Windows 9x and DOS both number the clusters allocated for data 
beginning with 2. 


Now back to Figure F-10.You know that your file only takes up one cluster, or one sector, 
and you would expect that to mean only one entry in the FAT. You interpret the first 2 bytes 
in reverse order as OF FE One entry is 12 bits, or 1.5 bytes, long, and the end ofa file is iden- 
tified with FFF You see then that this file has the one entry, FFE 


Next, you copy to the disk a second file named Long Word File.doc that uses a long file 
name and contains 4,608 characters, or bytes. Examining the result of the CHKDSK com- 
mand in Figure F-11, you see the short DOS version of the filename and see that the num- 
ber of clusters, or sectors, required by this second file is: 


4608 bytes/512 bytes per cluster = 9 clusters 
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5 MS-DOS Prompt BEE 


[Awe] ee l Al 


FILE S 86-16-97 6:47p myfile.tx 
lohet” 1 Boe 4,608 66-16-97 RG Long fora” File. doc 
filets) 4,613 byt 
rls) 1,452,544 bytes free 


C:\>chkdsk a: 
Volume Serial Number is 19FB-1848 


1,457,664 bytes total disk space 
5,126 bytes in 2 user files 
1,452,544 bytes available on disk 


byt in each allocation unit 
to ts if allocation units on disk 
Susi lable allocation units on disk 
t 
b: 


otal bytes memory 
ytes fre 


v NO NNN 


Instead of ing CHKDSK, try using SCANDISK. SCANDISK can reliably detect 
and fis a much wider range of disk problems. 


C3\>, 


Figure F-11 Disk with two files 


Since you can’t allocate partial clusters, if the number of clusters had been a fractional number 
you would have rounded up to the nearest whole cluster; this file, however, requires exactly 
nine clusters. Adding one cluster for your original file, you get a total of 10 clusters used on the 
disk. Figure F-12 shows a dump of the FAT with the two files stored on the disk. Since the 
FAT entries are 1.5 bytes long, you will first divide these bytes into groups of 3 bytes apiece. 
Each group of 3 bytes contains two FAT entries and can be interpreted as follows: 


AB CD EF = DAB EFC 


MS-DOS Prompt 
#\>dir a: FFF 004 
Volume in drive A is An 
Directory of 005 006 
YFILE TXT 
ILONGWO™1 DOC 4 6 
2 file<s> 4,619 bytes 
1 4 bytes free 007 008 
BG be Go | 
-aa 009 00A 
00-00 es . 
66-08 
68 40-88 
06 96-40 66 Al 
66-88 68 
OOB FFF 


Figure F-12 Dump of the FAT showing two files 


AB CD EF represents two FAT entries of 14 bytes each. The first entry is AB and half of the 
next entry, CD. However, since the entries are written reversed, the part of the CD entry 
that belongs to the first FAT entry is the D, not the C. Also, the first entry is written going 
from byte 2 (CD) to byte 1 (AB) so that the entry is DAB. Similarly, the second entry begins 
with the EF and ends with C. 


For example, say the first 3 bytes are FF 4F 00. We reverse these bytes and read them as FFF 
004.The first entry marks the end of the first file, which is one cluster long. The second entry 
points to cluster 4. Remember that DOS begins with 2 when counting clusters. These two 
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entries contain the pointers for cluster 2 and cluster 3. Cluster 3, the first cluster of Long Word 
File.doc, tells DOS to continue on to cluster 4 to find more of Long Word File.doc. Reading 
from Figure F-12, you see that cluster 4 points to 5, 5 points to 6, 6 points to 7,7 points to 8, 
8 points to 9, 9 points to A, A points to B, and B marks the end of the file with FFF 


Restoring a Damaged FAT Using DEBUG 


With a great deal of patience, you could (1) read a disk sector by sector marking the begin- 
ning and ending of a file, (2) calculate the FAT entries, and (3) reconstruct a damaged FAT 
by editing it using DEBUG.To do this (besides needing tons of patience), you only need one 
more DEBUG command, the E or ENTER command, which allows you to change the 
contents of memory. You can load a damaged FAT into memory, make the necessary changes 
with the ENTER command, and write the corrected FAT back to the disk. 


For example, suppose you decide to limit the file Long Word File.doc to three clusters. You 
want to put the FFF at the FAT table entry 5 so that only clusters 3, 4, and 5 are allocated 
to the file. The command is: 


-E5000:0007 
DEBUG responds with 5000:0007 60. 


Whatever you now type replaces the 60 currently at this location. You respond with 
5000:0007 60.F0 (typing only the FO). 


Pressing the Spacebar, you can continue to enter new data that replaces whatever is stored 
in memory from this location forward. Therefore, instead of only typing FO, you can correct 
both bytes like this: 


5000:0007 60.F0 
5000:0008 00.FF 


In the first line, everything up to the first period was displayed. You typed FO and one space. 
DEBUG responded with the contents of the next byte, which was 00 followed by a period. 
You then typed FF and pressed Enter, which changed the second byte and terminated the 
command. 


In the last step, you write the altered FAT to disk with this command: 
-wW5000:0 1 1 1 
The command causes the one sector to be written to sector 1 of the A drive disk. 


There is only one problem. Windows 9x or DOS is expecting a file that is 4,608 bytes long, 
but you have given it only three clusters, which is not enough. There is one last thing to do: 
you must alter the root directory to change the size of the file, so that the OS will expect to 
find three clusters when reading the file. Editing a directory table is coming up. 


Second Copy of the FAT 


Recall that Windows 9x and DOS keep a second copy of the FAT immediately following 
the first copy. Without utility software, this second copy is not available to you if the first copy 
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is damaged. You can look at the second copy of the FAT on a 34-inch high-density disk with 
this DEBUG command: 


-L5000:0 0 Al 


The second FAT begins with sector A in hex or 10 in decimal. The first FAT began at sec- 
tor 1.A quick calculation tells you that the first FAT requires 9 sectors or 512 bytes/sec- 
tor X 9 sectors = 4,608 bytes. You see this must be so because this disk has 80 tracks/head 
X 18 sectors/track X 2 heads/disk, or 2,880 sectors (see Table 5-1 of Chapter 5). Because 
one sector equals one cluster, the FAT has 2,880 entries. Since each entry is 1.5 bytes 
long, the FAT contains 4,320 bytes, which is equal to 8.44 sectors. Hence, 9 sectors for 
one FAT are all accounted for. If you’re reconstructing a FAT using DEBUG, don’t for- 
get to alter the second FAT as well as the first. 


Even more important, maybe the second FAT isn’t damaged. Load it into memory and see. 
If it isn’t damaged, write it to the disk into the first FAT’s location, and your disk is restored. 


EXAMINING AND REPAIRING DIRECTORIES 


Recall that the root directory is created when a floppy disk or logical drive is first formatted. 
Later, subdirectories are created under the root which have a similar structure. This section 
describes how to examine and repair the root directory and subdirectories using DEBUG. 


The Root Directory 


The root directory is written on a hard drive immediately after the second copy of the FAT. 
For the hard drive FAT shown in Figure F-8, the second copy of the FAT ends at sector 408, 
and the root directory begins at sector 409, which is 199h. The dump of the beginning of a 
root directory is shown in Figure F-13. You saw in Figure F-7 that the first file on this hard 
drive occupies 34,816 bytes of disk space and begins at cluster 2. The second file on the hard 
drive begins at cluster 13h and occupies 38,912 bytes of disk space. You would expect this 
information to be confirmed by entries in the root directory. Looking at Figure F-13, you 
can see that the entries for the first two files are as shown in Table F-2. 
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Time 


C:\>debug F 

-19000:0 2 199 1 Attribute byte 
-49000:0 

9000:0000 49 4F 20 20 20 20 20920-53 59 53 €?) 00 00 00 00 wh 

9000:0010 06 00 00 00 00 00 GO 28X89 1V2 0M6 82g File size 


9000:0020 4D 53 44 4F 53 20 2020-53459 5342? 00 00 00 00 
9000:0030 60 00 00 00 00 00 00 28-89 
9000:0040 44 4F 53 20 20 20 20 20-20 : si cise case 
3000:0050 00 00 00 00 OO 00 OB 17-22]10 3E]O0p0 00 00 00 ........ a Second file's size 
9000:0060 57 49 4E 44 4F 57 53 20-20|20 20/10 WO 00 00 GO WINDOWS  ..... 


9000:0070 60 00 00 00 00 OO OD 17-22|10 85|06 Ə 00 OO OO ........ P pian Attribute byte for 


-d 
9000:0080 41 55 54 4F 45 58 45 43-43 20 00 00 00 CO AUTOEXECCPS .... i 
83 38 01060 00 ....... >C.1.8... a subdirectory 


9000:0090 60 00 00 60 00 00 D6 3E-5B 

9000:00AG 57 50 35 31 20 20 20 20-20 10 00 00 00 CO WP51 = — 
9000:0080 06 00 00 00 00 OO 3A 48-26 
9000:00CO 4C 41 4E 54 41 53 54 49-4E 
9000:0000 00 00 00 60 OO 00 7A 01-C3 
9000:00E0 50 5A 50 20 20 20 20 20-20 
36000:60FO O00 00 00 60 OO OO 14 4B-26 


19 06 06 00 00 ......: H&.>. 2... 
10 00 00 00 00 LANTASTINET seess 
01 00 00 00 00 ...... Zesesceces 
10 00 00 00 00 PZP _..... 
35 00 00 00 00 ....... 


Start cluster 


Date 


Figure F-13 A root directory 


Table F-2 Example of directory entries for first two files in root directory 


Filename MSDOS 


File extension SYS 
Attribute byte 27 = 0010 0111 27 = 0010 0111 


Time 00 28 00 28 
Date 89 16 89 16 
Starting cluster number | 00 02 00 13 
Size of file 96 82 12192 


The hard drive is loaded with DOS and Windows 3.1. Not surprisingly, then, the first two files 
stored on this disk are the two DOS hidden files used to boot DOS. The attribute byte is inter- 
preted in Table 5-5 of Chapter 5. From this Table 5-5 you can, therefore, deduce that the two 
files are system files that are not to be archived, and that they are hidden, read-only files. 


According to what you saw in the FAT, the first file begins at cluster 2, and its size is written 
as 96 82. First reverse the bytes and then convert the hex number to decimal. The calculations 
for the hex number 8,296 are as follows: 


8 x 4,096 = 32,768 
2 x 256 = 512 
9x 16 = 144 
6x1 = 6 
TOTAL: 33,430 


You saw from the FAT that this file occupies 17 clusters X 2,048 bytes/cluster, or 34,816 
bytes of disk space. The unused part of the last cluster is the wasted space. The second file 
shows a size of 9,212h bytes, which is 37,394 in decimal. The file requires 19 clusters, or 
38,912 bytes of space. 
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Appendix F Behind the Scenes with DEBUG 


Some entries in the root directory are subdirectories rather than files. The third entry in 
Figure F-13 is the \DOS subdirectory. Note that the attribute byte for this entry is 10h, or 
0001 0000 in binary. Table 5-5 of Chapter 5 shows that having the fourth bit on and all other 
bits off indicates a subdirectory entry. The starting cluster number for this entry is 00 3E, 
which is the beginning of the directory table for the \DOS subdirectory. It would be inter- 
esting to dump this sector of the hard drive and read this directory. Also note that the size of 
the file is zero for a subdirectory entry because DOS does not use this information. 


You have seen that the root directory begins at logical sector 409. Where does it end, and 
where do data files begin? To calculate this, you need to know that there is room for 512 
entries, or blocks, and that each entry is 32 bytes long. The root directory, then, occupies 
512 entries X 32 bytes/entry = 16,384 bytes.To convert bytes to sectors, you divide 16,384 
by 512 and see that the root directory is exactly 32 sectors long. Adding that to the start- 
ing sector 409, you find that the root directory ends at the 440th sector, and the data files 
begin at sector 441. In the FAT, sector 441 is named cluster 2. Therefore, to read a cluster 
number in the FAT table and to convert this number to a logical sector number on the 
hard drive you must use the following conversion expression, where 4 is the number of 
sectors in one cluster: 


(cluster number — 2 ) X 4 + 441 = sector number 


Examining the information at the beginning of a hard drive can be tedious, but knowledge 
is power. When you have to recover data from a damaged hard drive, skills learned here will 
make your work much easier. 


Subdirectories 


In Figure F-14 you see the DEBUG dump of the \GAME directory table. Note that the . 
and .. entries look just like file and subdirectory entries. Both show 10 or 0001 0000 as their 
attribute byte, indicating they are subdirectory entries rather than files. The starting cluster 
number of the . entry is 00 41, which is equal to 65 decimal. This byte marks the beginning 
of this directory table. The same 00 41 cluster number is found in the root directory as the 
starting cluster number of the \GAME directory. To use the DEBUG command to create 
the screen in Figure F-14, you need to locate this directory table. Convert the cluster num- 
ber in decimal to the logical sector number according to the formula explained earlier: 


(65-2) xX 4 + 441 = 693 (decimal) = 2B5 (hex) 


The DEBUG commands used to view the subdirectory table in Figure F-14 then look 
like this: 


—L9000:0 2 2B5 1 
—D9000:0 
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Attribute byte 


9000:0000 /2E 20 20 20 20 20 20 20-20 20 20 49)00 00 00 
9000:0010 | 00 00 OO OO 00 00 4D 26-52 1A Gi 0000 00 00 
9000:0020 | ZE ZE 20 20 20 20 20 20-20 20 Z010 00 00 00 00 
9000:0030 | 00 00 OO GO OO OO 4D 26-52 1A 00[00 00 00 00 OO 
9000:0040 | 43 48 45 53 53 20 20 20-20 20 20|10 00 00 00 00 
9000:0050 | 00 00 OO 00 OO OO 58 26-52 1A 87[Q Xah H 

9000:0060 | 4E 55 4B 45 20 20 20 20-20 20 20 10 00 00 00 OO NUKE —— Starting cluster 
9000:0070 | 00 00 OO 00 OO OO 7D 26-52 1A 77 31 00 00 00 00 ...... F&R.wi.... 


. and .. entries 


First sector 
of \GAME 
directory table 


Figure F-14 Dump of subdirectory table C:\GAME 


Directory Repair 


This section gives you an in-depth look at the entries in a directory, to help you understand 
what happens when a utility like Norton Utilities repairs a directory. You can also use this 
information to help in the recovery of a corrupted file using Norton Disk Editor. 


On the 34-inch high-density disk used in the example below, the directory begins at sector 
13h. Remember that the second copy of the FAT began at sector A and was nine sectors 
long. Thus, it ends at sector A + 8 or 12 in hex (10 + 8 = 18 in decimal), and the root direc- 
tory begins with sector 13h. Figure F-15 is a memory dump of the root directory of the disk 
with the two files, MYFILE.TXT and Long Word File.doc. The root directory was first 
loaded into memory using this DEBUG command: 


-L5000:0 0 13 1 


MS-DOS Prompt 
Attribute byte 


Size of file 


Starting cluster 


F 00 FFF number 
88 OF 00 E? 
a Ga 69 BA 


Attribute byte 


Size of file 
6a aa B 


{3} 
:@GE@ 46-08 46 46 AA 
:66F6 66-86 66 66 8A 


Starting cluster 
number 


Figure F-15 Memory dump of a root directory containing two files 


The layout of each entry in a directory for a file is listed in Tables 5-4 and 5-5 in Chapter 5. 
The first 32 bytes of the root directory contain the volume label of the disk. Each entry after 
that is also 32 bytes long for DOS and longer for Windows 9x when using long filenames. 
The extra information for the long filename is listed in the root directory before the 32 bytes 
used by both DOS and Windows 9x for each file entry. 
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Appendix F Behind the Scenes with DEBUG 


Look at the entries for MYFILE.TXT and Long Word File.doc in Figure F-15.The attribute 
byte, starting cluster number, and size of the file are labeled for each of the two files listed in 
this root directory. The second file has a long filename together with its short DOS filename. 
The size of the file Long Word File.doc is stored in 4 bytes at the end of the 32-bit entry of 
the file that follows the long filename information (see addresses 5000:0080 of the dump). 
These four bytes read: 


00 12 00 00 
To interpret them, you must read in reverse order like this: 
00 00 12 00 
You can then convert the hex 1200 to decimal, which is 4,608, the size of the file. 


In Figure F-15, the attribute byte for this file is at memory location 5000:008B. The byte 
reads 20 in hex. Converting 20h to binary so that you can read each bit, you take each hex 
number and convert it to binary like this: 


2 in hex = 0010 in binary, and 0 in hex = 0000 in binary, therefore the byte is 0010 0000 


Looking back at Table 5-5 in Chapter 5, you can interpret each of these 8 bits, reading from 
left to right, in the following way: 


a 0 Not used 

a 0 Not used 

a 1 To be archived 

a 0 A file, not a directory 

m 0 A normal directory entry, not a volume label 
m 0 A normal file, not a system file (like IO.SYS) 
a 0 Not hidden 


a 0 Read/write file, not read-only 


By understanding how to interpret each item in the directory entry, you can reconstruct a 
damaged directory table if you need to. Again, you may never use DEBUG to repair a direc- 
tory because utility software is so much easier to use, but the purpose of using it here is to learn 
exactly how entries are written to the directory, so you can understand what these utilities are 
doing for you. Norton Utilities Disk Editor makes reading and writing to directories very easy 
to do. This editor converts the entries to decimal for display, accepts your decimal entry, and 
converts it to hex and binary before writing it to the disk. 


